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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, —_ Wycombe, 
Bucks. Sabecri tions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$9 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
early indexes) should be sent to_ the 
ublisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent elther to wondon or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 

AS interesting experiment is to be tried by 

the Cambridgeshire Education Com- 
mittee at Sawston. They are establishing a 
“village college’’ there, proposing thereby 
to provide an institution in which the pro- 
visions of the Education Act of 1921 may be 
applied to rural life and industry. The 
capital cost of the building required is esti- 
mated at £12,550. Messrs, Spicer, owners 
of the paper-works at Sawston, have offered 


adjacent recreation ground of six acres pro- 
vided for their own employés. It is designed 
to include within the college a senior school 
for the older children of Sawston and of five 
surrounding villages; these will constitute 
the area to which the college belongs, and to 
whose needs it is to be adjusted. The dis- 
trict lies in a tract of agricultural country, 
and the curriculum of school and college 
will be framed with the aim of giving 
instruction in and taste for rural matters. 
It is hoped the neighbouring farmers will 
afford the older boys opportunity for prac- 
tical observation in farmyard and field and 
the work of agricultural machinery. It is 
further designed that the Village College 
shall be a “community centre’? and with 
that view the building will include a village 
hall and rooms for adult education and meet- 
ings of organizations. 


Two interesting literary queries are to be 


found in L’Intermédiaire for September. | 


One concerns the whereabouts of a—so-called 
—manuscript of Balzac. We hear of it in 
the ‘Journal du Comte Rodolph Apponyi’ 
(vol. iii., pp. 75-77), where we find Prince 
Schénburg arriving in Paris at the beginning 
of April, 1835, to announce to Louis-Philippe 
the accession of Ferdinand I to the throne 


| of Austria. The Prince took advantage of 


his stay in Paris to frequent certain 
political and literary salons, and, in particu- 
lar, set himself to make Balzac’s acquaint- 


_ance. Balzac had been called up for service 
‘on the National Guard, and had contuma- 


ciously refused obedience, whence he was con- 
strained to lie hidden in an obscure dwelling 
in the suburbs, and the Prince had some 
difficulty in finding him. After the visit 
Balzac, in his turn, called on the Prince and 
presented to him a beautifully bound volume, 
gilt-edged and adorned with the arms of 
Schonburg, which, the author said, contained 
the manuscript of one of his novels. The 
diarist had inspected this gift, and found 
that it was in reality the first proof of the 
work, full of erasures and corrections in 
Balzac’s hand. Manuscript or no manu- 
script, M. de Schénburg was enchanted with 
it. The other query relates to a newly 
discovered pastel portrait of Alfred de 
Musset, painted when he was something less 
than thirty years of age—three quarters to 
the right, hair @ la lion, wearing his beard. 
It is signed Coedés, an artist about whom 
further information is sought. M. Armand 
Lods, who proposes to reproduce the portrait 


a site of two acres, and also the use of the | in a forthcoming bibliographical study of” 


Musset’s work, mentions that Louis Eugéne 
Coedés was born at Paris in 1810; died in 
1905; exhibited regularly in the Salon from 


' 1831 to 1879, and obtained an honourable 


mention in 1861. 


THE British Museum has recently acquired 

two autograph letters of Jane Austen, 
one of which, addressed to her brother, Cap- 
tain Charles Austen, was written not long 
before her death. With these are two auto- 
graph sheets of criticisms by several people 
on her novels. The Greek and Roman 
department of the Museum has acquired 
from the Humphrey Cook sale a bronze 
statuette of a young Etruscan warrior of the 
fourth century B.c. A gold bowl of the Hall- 
statt period which was found near Budapest 


'/—a rare type hitherto not represented in 


the Museum—is an important addition to the 
British and Medieval Section. 


|? is a great satisfaction to know that both 

the Devil’s Dyke near Brighton and the 
earthworks by it known as the Giants’ 
Graves have now been scheduled for protec- 
tion under the Ancient Monuments Act, by 
the Department of Ancient Monuments of 
the Office of Works. There had been rumour 
that the present owners of this famous 
Sussex earthwork intended to develop it as 
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a building site. The exposed situation, and | Lighthouse, and was about to return when 


the difficulties there in the matter of water | his engine gave out. 
and drainage, made it improbable that such | repairing it. 
but the making of | heavy oars and a small lug-sail, but these 


a plan could succeed ; 


new roads and the other works incident to | were useless against wind and tide. 


He had no means of 
He had on board a pair of 


So he 


such an attempt might easily create havoc | drifted with the wind till Monday morning 


all about. 
parts are secure. It remains, however, to 
secure for public enjoyment the hill itself, 
one of the most wonderful points of view in 
the South of England. This, it seems, can 
only be done by the nation purchasing the 
estate. 


WE have to congratulate the Societies for 
the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman 
studies upon the acquisition and recent 
opening of their new home at 50, Bedford 
Square. Mr. George A. Macmillan, the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the Hellenic 
Society, after recalling its humble beginnings 
in Albermarle Street, and its long tenure of 
ampler quarters in Bloomsbury Square, 
which have now in their turn been outgrown, 
reports of the Bedford Square rooms that 
they are not only dignified and convenient 
but likely to meet the requirements of the 
two Societies united in their occupation for 
many years to come. New members would 
be specially welcomed at the present time, 
and application with a view to membership 
should be made to the Librarian at 50, Bed- 
ford Square, W.C.1. 
R. GEORGE ANTHEIL, the American 
composer, about whose welfare in the 
desert his friends were growing anxious (see 
ante, p. 235) has returned to Paris. He 
makes very little of the risks he was sup- 


posed to be running, and says he came into | 


contact with many native priests and 
musicians, and received from them rich store 
of the strange rhythms he was in search 
of, though it would appear he esteems them 
less as music in any sense of the word than 
as effective producers of noise. He is pre- 
paring a second performance of his ‘ Ballets 
Mécaniques,’ a work in which instruments 
are used which 
regarded as suitable for orchestral purposes. 
AN ex-Navy man of Plymouth, 
William Henry Boasden, has just 
through a considerable adventure. A 
related to the correspondent of The 


Post, he left home last Thursday in his | 


have not hitherto been 


Mr. | 
been 
s he| an old gardener 
Morning | and after an exhibition of squibs and crackers 


So far, so good: the old ram- | —for two days entirely out of sight of land, 


without food, unable to sleep, without even 
| a cigarette. He hoisted two balls as a dis- 
tress signal and twice hailed passing ships, 
| but without success. On Monday he found 
himself off the Cornish coast, and a private 
fishing-boat belonging to Surgeon-Captain 
Garde, of Flushing, came across him. He 
was taken on board and brought with hie 
boat to Falmouth. 

Danish schooner, the Sokongen, has 

arrived at Aberdeen with a _ meteoric 
stone found in Greenland, by Eskimos. It 
weighs about seven tons. The find was made 
in 1918, when it was lying on the edge of a 
rock about 400ft. high, sixteen miles inland. 
'The difficulties of getting it to the coast 
| were formidable. It was lowered on to a 
large sledge, and 170 dogs were employed to 
| convey it, but its great weight, which was 
‘continually breaking the ice, tried them 
sorely. According to the Captain of the 
_Sokongen this is the third largest meteoric 
_stone known and is worth £10,000. It is 
destined for the mineralogical museum at 
Copenhagen. 
T is related in The Yorkshire Post (Oct. 

13) that Sir Tom Bridges, Governor of 
South Australia, while in England on his 
holiday, visited at Maidstone his pet lion, 
Poilu, the mascot, in the war, of the 19th 
Division. Poilu was a small cub when pre- 
| sented for the office of mascot to Sir Tom in 
France, and he stayed with the Division all 
through the subsequent fighting. At the 
end of the war he was sent to Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake’s private Zoo at Maidstone where, 
now eight years of age, he lives in amity 
with a collie. After a separation of three 
years he recognised his old master. 

letter in The Times of Oct. 10 relates how 

an invasion of starlings grievously dis 
turbed a country household, and rest 
many attempts to dislodge them. — At last 
suggested trying fireworks, 


‘the starlings disappeared and have never 
e most interesting point in 


- ’s fishi ki | returned. 
motor-boat for a day’s fishing, taking tea | story is the fact that rooks inhabiting neigh- 


in a thermos flask and a pasty. From that | 
day until Monday evening nothing was heard 
He had got out to a point between | the 


of him. 


bouring trees were nowise discompos 
fireworks and continue in their 


Plymouth Breakwater and the Eddystone | quarters. 
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It should be remembeied, however, that the 
Literary and Historical race whence the writer sprang had already 
shown a marked taste for learning and 

N otes literature. 


Unfortunately the greater portion of the 
document has perished; what remains is 


THE COUNTS OF ANJOU. ‘little more than the introduction, 


I ' This precious ‘‘ Fragment’”’ was first dis- 

E covered among the MSS. of Michael de 

Tue Text oF THE ‘‘ FRAGMENT’? OF Marolles, Abbot of Lupa in Italy, two cen- 
Fuuke IV. turies and more ago. He had transcribed 


beiek elie F it from the collection of the renowned Abbot 
> Andrew Chesnius, who had himself copied it 
the strangely mingled temper of the Plan- a manuscript volume in the library of 
A ~\turmoils and accidents, the malice and 
orice drifted, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
fod Argentré; while M. de Jubsinville and into the library of Queen Christine 
the Abbé Voisin have thrown a flood of light | of Sweden (then living in exile in Rome), 
on the histories of Touraine and Le Mans; Lag 
é anata it. may be found to-day. Whether or no the 
— ‘whole history from which this Fragment 
de Vérifier les Dates (vol xiii) contains a h 
: | Seript, Chesnius has not indicated, and when 
gia the ¢ pre which (though ag of Marolles applied for permission to examine 
appenrane of Miss he nthe Queen's, brary hi 
request was refused. e little that remains 
(an not | was copied and extended into clear Latin, 
e exception, periaps, of AnseimeS the industrious Abbé. The present writer, 


‘Histoire Généalogique des Anciens Comtes 
a : h _delving among the ashes and dust of past 
d’Anjou’ enshrined in those vast tomes of Pp 


; time (naming it historical research), has un- 
his dealing with the French Noblesse. earthed it anew and now offers it in English. 
Célestin Port’s ‘ Dictionnaire, historique, 


Géographique, et biographique de Maine et THe FRAGMENT. 
loire’ (in addition to scattered biographies “T, Fulke, Count of Anjou, son of 


of the chief Counts) contains a mass of in- Geoffrey, of Chateau Landon, by Ermen- 
formation concerning everything connected garde daughter of Fulke III, Count of 
with Angevin history: but John Richard’ Anjou, and nephew of Geoffrey (The Ham- 
Green (who had commenced collecting’ mer), who was my mother’s only brother 
materials for a history of the Counts), and (son of my grandfather Fulke), having held 
Miss Norgate were the first to strike any the Countship for twenty-eight years, 


‘modern note, or produce any studies of a togther with those of Tours, Nantes, and 


critical nature on this subject. | Mans, desire to set down in writing how > 
The most interesting and the earliest Angevin forefathers acquired the dignity of whic 
document is a fragment of autobiography pur- they were possessed, and how they have kept 
porting to have been written by Fulke IV. | it down to my own time. Afterwards I 
Its authorship has of course been questioned will relate in what manner, through the 
by the scientific history school, but it has divine mercy, I myself have prospered. 
never been disproved, and, until our own, My ancestors (as my Uncle Geoffrey told 
time, passed unchallenged down the cen-| me) were (‘ounts of blameless reputation 
turies as the Count’s own work. If it is a | [d’une vertu sans reproche], whom he named 
forgery; anyhow the forgery is well done. | thus:—The first was Ingelger, the second his 
twas a rare thing indeed, in an age when | son, Fulke the Red, next Fulke surnamed 
y a layman of whatever rank knew | ‘the Good’: then Geoffrey Greygown (Grise- 
ow to sign his name, for a prince to write | gonnelle). These four Consuls, or Counts, 
anything, much less to write history. ! who ruled over Anjou, wrested it from the 
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hands of the pagans who had refused to sub- narrow space between Angers and the river 

mit to these Christian governors. | Loire. 

Ingelger, the first-named, was advanced to| The same Fulke fought two great pitched 
the Comitial dignity by the King of France battles, one of them on the moorland of 
—not one of the race of the licentious Philip, Concret [Conquereux], against Conan, Count 
but of the lineage of Charles the Bald. |of Brittany, for possession of the town of 

As nothing of any importance worth re-| Nantes, which my grandfather wished to 
cording has come to my knowledge concerning take from him. Conan perished on the 
the qualities and doings of the first four field and a thousand men-at-arms with him. 
Counts from whom we derive and, as even The other battle (against the powerful 
the spot where they are buried is unknown,* Count Eudes) took place at Pont-le-Voy, 
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I will content myself with speaking of near Le Cher, where there was a horrible 
matters nearer to our own time concerning 
my grandfather, Fulke, his father Geoffrey 
Greygown, and Geoffrey the Hammer, my 
uncle. 

It is not possible for me to relate all the 
good qualities of my great-grandfather, 
Geoffrey Greygown, who took Loudon out of 
the hands of the Count of Poictiers, whom 
he overthrew in a pitched battle at a place 
called Les Roches, pursuing him as far as 
Mirebeau. 
Bretons who had arrived before Angers with 
an army of brigands whose captaims were 
the sons of Conan, Count of Brittany. 


After that he was with Duke Hugh [Capet] | 
at the siege of Marson, where he was over-_ 


taken by the illness from which he died. His 
body was brought to Tours, where it is 
buried in the Church of St. Martin. 

He was succeeded by his son Fulke, my 
grandfather, whose valour was great, and 
whose virtues were wonderful. My grand- 
father acquired Le Mans with that part of 
the country of Maine, which adjoins Anjou. 
He erected several castles in his own terri- 


tory in places which (on account of the) 


rapacity of the pagans who, in former times, 
had over-run the district) had hitherto re- 
mained barren and full of forests. Fulke 
built the castles of Langeais, Chaulmont, 
Montrefort, Sainte Maure in Touraine, 
those of Mirebeau, Montcontour, Faye, Mon- 
treuil, Passavant, and Maulevrier in Poic- 
tou; and Baugé, Chateau Gontier, Durstal, 
and several others, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, in Anjou. He captured also 
the Castle of Saumer from Count Eudes 
[Odo of Blois], who had entered Anjou at 
the head of an army, and encamped in a 


* © Quorum quatuor Consulum virtutes et 
acta, quia nobis in tantum de longinquo sunt 
ut etiam loca ubi corpora eorum jacent 
nobis incognita sint, digne memorare non pos- 
sumus,” says Fulke. It is plain from his 


words that the tombs of the earlier Counts in 
the Cathedral at Tours, so well 
twelfth century. did not exist in the eleventh. 


Geoffrey afterwards defeated the | 


known in the | 


slaughter of French and Angevins. Herbert, 
Count of Mans, surnamed ‘* Wake the dog” 
[Evigilans Canem], also participated in 
this conflict, but God willed that Fulke 
‘should remain victorious. 

My grandfather founded two Abbeys; one 
in honour of St. Nicholas near Angers, and 
the other at Loches—which he named Beau- 
liew —in honour of the Sepulchre of our 
Lord. He also went twice to Jerusalem, and 
it was on the way back from his second pil- 
| grimage that he departed this life, about the 
' time of the Festival of St. John in the year 
1040. His body was brought to the Abbey 
of Beaulieu, where it was buried in the 
Chapter-house. 

His son Geoffrey the Hammer (my uncle) 
succeeded him. His valour and his wisdom 
|in the affairs of this world won for him a 
| great deal of fame all over France. He was 
| knighted in the life-time of his father, and 
|carried on his first campaign against his 
| neighbours, who, in order to test his courage, 
/had made war upon him. Geoffrey fought 
| two memorable battles, one at Moncontour 


/against the Poictevins, where he took the 
Count of Poictou prisoner, and the other 
against the Manceaux, where he also captured 
their Count, who was called ‘‘ Herbert 
Bacco ’’ (Bacchus). He also made war upon 
his own father, in which he committed many 
crimes, whereof he afterwards repented. 
Upon his father’s death, which, as I men- 
tioned, occurred on his way home from 
Jerusalem, Geoffrey succeeded to the paternal 
dominions and to the city of Angers. Soon 
afterwards he ventured to attack Thibaud, 
Count of Blois, son of the Count Eudes. 
Immediately upon declaring war he ad- 
vanced upon Tours, between which city and 
Amboise he fought a decisive battle, in which 
| Thibaud was taken prisoner, and a thousand 
men-at-arms with him. With the approval 
of King Henry, Thibaud was obliged to re- 
sign the City of Tours into Geoffrey’s hand. 
_In such a manner did my uncle obtain Tours 
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and the castles that surround it, namely: 
Chinon, L’Isle Bouchard, Chateau Renard, 
and St. Aignan. As to the other part of 
Touraine, it belonged to him in right of his 
father. Geoffrey next waged war with Wil- 
liam, Count of the Normans, who afterwards 
acquired the Kingdom of England and be- 
came ‘un roi magnifique.’’ He was also at 
war with France and Berry, with William 
Count of Poictou, with Amaury Viscount of 
Thouars, with Hoel Count of Nantes, and 
with Hugh Count of Mans—who had swerved 


from his promised fealty. On account of | 


all these wars, as well as for his great valour 
of which in his battles he gave such signal 
proofs, he was, with good reason, surnamed 
“Martel,” for he ‘‘hammered”’ his 
enemies, on whom he bore down, as with the 
blows of a hammer. In the last year of his 
life, I having the honour to be his nephew, 
he conferred knighthood upon me in the 
City of Angers, on the Feast of Pentecost in 
the year of our Lord, 1060, giving me at the 
same time the fief of Saintonge together with 
the town of Saintes, the scene of a stubborn 
conflict between my uncle and a certain 
Pierre Didone [Petrus Didonensis]. I was 
seventeen years old when he knighted me. That 
same year King Henry died at the time of 
the Feast of Nativity of St. John; and my 
Uncle Geoffrey also died, three days after 
the Feast of St. Martin, and made a blessed 
ending. The night before his death he cast 
off all anxieties and worldly affairs, and was 
received as a monk in the monastery of St. 
Nicholas, which he and his father had 
founded with so much piety, and had en- 
riched from their personal estates. As to 
the well-being of Anjou, which he had pro- 
tected from the inroads of foreigners and 
which he had kept so quiet and peaceable; 
it was for some time after his death dis- 
turbed on account of a dispute which had 
arisen for its possession between my brother 
and myself. Indeed we were at war for 
eight years. 

At length, at the command of the Pope 
Alexander, I completed a truce and _ re- 
leased my brother from the prison where I 


had detained him. But he again com-. 


menced hostilities, and laid siege to one of 
my castle called Brethesac, whereupon I once 
more took horse against him accompanied by 
Many persons of quality that the mercy of 
God had given me. TI fought it out with him 


in the open country, where, by the grace of | 

d, I again conquered him and took him) 
Prisoner, together with a thousand of his. 
followers. Afterwards I received the sub- 


mission of Tours, Loches, and Loudun, which 
are the chief cities belonging to the County 
of Anjou. I have since that time enjoyed the 
Countship for twenty-eight years, previous 
to my commencing this writing, therefore, 
if you wish to know what I have been doing 
during all those past years, and the eight 
which preceded them, you cannot do better 
than continue the perusal of this book, and 
you will soon find out all that has happened. 
But before recalling other things, q wish 
particularly to give an account of some 
omens and wonders which appeared in the 
last year of the time to which I refer (viz., 
in the year 1096), for it concerns not only 
our country, but the whole Kingdom of 
France, as may be clearly seen from what 
follows. In that year, then, there fell upon 
the earth in these parts certain stars like sleet 
from heaven, which many persons saw, to 
their astonishment, being seized with great 
terror. This was followed by a great plague 
all over France, the times being so hard by 
reason of the scarcity of food, that a hun- 
dred persons of quality, as well as more than 
two thousand of the lower class, perished in 
our city of Angers alone. At the end of the 
same year, as Lent approached, Urbain, the 
Pope of Rome, arrived at Angers in order to 
exhort my people to go to Jerusalem and ex- 
pel the Gentiles who were in possession of 
that city, and who held under their dominion 
all Christian land as far as Constantinople. 
At the same time the Church of St. Nicholas 
was consecrated by his Holiness, the body 
of my uncle, Geoffrey ‘‘ Martel,’’ being also 
removed from the chapter-house into the 
church itself. The Pope also decreed and 
commanded in the form of an edict, that a 
festival in honour of St. Nicholas should be 
celebrated every year on the actual spot 
where he performed the dedication ceremony, 
and that the seventh part of the penances 
imposed upon the people should be remitted 
so far as concerned those who attended the 
celebration of this festival. After leaving 
Angers, he went to Mans, and from Mans he 
proceeded to Tours. In the latter city, after 
he had, in the midst of a venerable 
assembly of prelates, issued certain decrees, 
he was crowned and carried in solemn pro- 
cession to the church of St. Maurice, as well 
as to that of St. Martin, where he gave me 
a golden flower which he had holden in his 
hand, and which I have cherished ever since 
as a souvenir out of the love I bear for him. 
I have directed that this flower shall always 
be carried by my successors in the procession 
on Palm Sunday. After his departure, on 
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the day following the Festival of the Palms, . 
the church of St. Martin was burnt. The. 
Pope next visited Saintes where he kept | 
Easter. 

The following summer, according to his 
desire, the expedition to Jerusalem was 
undertaken, not only by the multitude who 
had enlisted themselves, but by their reign- 
ing princes as well, whose names are here 
noted down for the information of posterity, 
namely: — Hugh ‘‘ Le Grand,’’ brother of 
Philippe of France; Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy; Robert, Count of Flanders; Ray- 
mond, Count of St. Gilles; Etienne, Count 
of Blois (son of Thibaud); Godfrey, Duke of 
Lorraine, and his brother ; Eustace, Count of 
Boulogne, who was accompanied by the 
Bishop of Puy and by many other great 
Lords and Bishops, full of courage and re- 
nown, whose names indeed are not all known 
to me. Their troops, by way of a commence- 
ment to such a great enterprise, compelled 
all the Jews they met with to be baptized, 
otherwise they were all immediately put to 
death. 

In this manner they proceeded towards 
Jerusalem; many, in order to shorten the 
journey, passing through Pannonia. A 
great number embarked at Port St. Nicholas 
in order to reach Constantinople. Some who 
had wished to go on in advance of the others, 
having crossed the sea, were not able to 
withstand the Turkish onslaught with that 
of other nations their allies; so that forty 


thousand of them were slain, together with | 


their captains, a certain Pierre L’ Hermite 
of Acher, and Gautier of St. Avoir, As for 


the others, they embarked with great deter- 
mination and courage, and arrived before | 
After a prolonged siege | 
not without | 


the City of Niceea. 
they took that city, though 
great sacrifice of life on account of the many 
sallies delivered against them by the Turks, 
who embarrassed them greatly by the con- 


tinual skirmishes to which they subjected — 


them, notwithstanding that they could not 
hope to gain much advantage thereby. Con- 


tinuing their way, they had completed four | 


days’ journey beyond Niczea when a hundred 
and sixty thousand Turkish soldiers ad- 
vanced towards them; with 
fought, although their own troops were 


greatly scattered; and whom they neverthe- | 
less overcame after a severe conflict, in which, — 
after cutting many to pieces, they chased the — 
remainder from the battlefield. 

Continuing their way they arrived with- | 
out further opposition before Antioch (a city | 
long possessed, 


which the Gentiles had 


whom they 
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having driven out the Christians), and 
which they also proceeded to besiege, and 
where they remained from the first day of 


_ November until the following month of June, 


During all this time they suffered greatly from 
frequent encounters with the enemy, both 
within and without, being exposed to great 
dangers on all sides. But God all gracious 
and all powerful did not forget his — 
who were labouring under such great dis- 
tress; and so at last, with the help of a cer- 
tain Turk who guarded one of the gateways 
of the town, they were able to get inside. 
Many of the faithful as well as infidels were 
slain in this entering of the town, where the 
Prince Cassius lived who governed it. But 
the Christians took possession of the city and 
also of a great quantity of money which they 
found there, though they were not able to get 
possession of the castle of St. Pierre, which 
Was a very strong fortress, and whither the 
principal personages of the town had retired 
in order to defend it and place themselves in 
safety. The Christians remained for three 
years in the town, and had almost reduced 
its castle, when an innumerable army of 
Turks and Persians, who had assembled to 
relieve it, advanced upon and _ surrounded 
our people, who were encircling the fortress, 
whose defenders were on the point of sur- 
rendering. The Turks attacked the Chris- 
tians for eighteen entire days and reduced 
them to such straits that not only were they 
obliged to eat horse flesh as well as that of 
the ass, but even the skins of beasts which 
had been dead for a long time; of which, 
nevertheless, they made a good meal. We 
should not be astonished at this when we re- 
member the great multitude of Christians 
who had to be fed. . . At last the Good Jesus 
took pity on them in their extreme distress, 
imploring unceasingly the mercy of G 

‘ . And Fulke’s narrative suddenly, 
shorn through by the scissors of destiny, ends. 
The figures of the writer and the forbears 
whom he mentions are worthy of some closer 


study. 
C. J. Bruce ANGIER. 


NELSON'S PETITION FOR FAIR PLAY 
FOR HIS OFFICERS. 


THE following letter is taken from P.R.O. 
T. 1/856, 24 Feb. 1801: 

Foudroyant, Malta, 16th May, 1800. 
Sir,— 
| herewith enclose you a List of the Captains 


‘and Officers of the Navy as well as the Officers 
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and the Squadron under my Names. Ships Qualities 
and _And as the Officers of the Marine Corps ave | Willia Swiftsure Miasutpman 
ay of been ordered by the Lords of the Treasury to He. iam} Evans . 
June. have Bat and Forage money paid them, I L Culiuden 
from think it but justice that the Officers of ‘the | —BI lene 
both Navy should be paid also according to their | (Ed oe Majestic 
respective ranks, . . as they were at as much Taylor 
great expence as the Officers of Marines were, and 7 he s. C.] Harrison Minotaur : 
Acious the Marines were Commanded by the Sea ve n Geo.] Phillips ef a 
people Officers. I have the Honor to be ket [Foudroyant] 
i : . Caw ” 
t dis- Bronte NeLson or THE Niue. | Thos.) [Zealous! 
a cer- [Endorsed] 27 Sept. |George] Essey 
eways What was done at Toulon? The Hessy | 5 = 
nside. Marine Officers] were paid by order . John Pearce: 
were Treasury. Powerful 
re the 1 Oct. Send to the Treasury for that ps ia a 
But pose. Acgt. Lord Nelson accordingly. Leviathan 
fen The subjoined list is endorsed as follows : Vangeard 9 
1 they These are to Certify that the Officers of His Thos. Strickland EP , t. 
to get Majesty’s Ships and Marine 
which in the foregoing List were Landed from the HQ. Paci 
er the squadron under my Command at Naples on | 
retired the 29th June 1799, and served with the Allies John Craswell ites —_ 
ws atthe reduction of St. Elmo, Capua, and James Weir — arines 
“tH Gaieta. , Geo. Dunsmuire Majestic apt. ,, 
we Dated off Malta 16 May 1800 James Knox i <2 
educed [George] Wolfe [F 
my of Bronte NELSON oF THE NILE. 
sled to Officers’ Names. Ships. Qualities. Robt. Torkington (Northam. 
hos. Troubridge Culloden — C-in-C of all | —Witli land] 
tress, the Allied | William Mi 
Forces in the | Chas. Tyid iLeviathan} ” 
Chris- Kingdom of | Tt. & 
educed Alexr. Jno. Ball Contain Fras. Wemyss Marines 
they Benjn, Holiowell Captain | Wm. Vivion Lt. Marines 
hich ichd. D. Dunn Incendi r | Chr; - : i 
which ohn] Methuish (Alliance), Commander | Chrisr. Noble 
We Jas. Oswald Perseus | Ivy Hare ut. Marines 
Heny. Lowcay [Culloden] Lieut. and | Richd. McCarty {Northum- 
‘istians John Lawrence {Alexander] | Jas. Thos Johnson 
anl. B. Dawes | Richard Barford 
“wo John “Hall Culloden ¢ James Short 
Rowland Griffiths. Mi Suess ‘harles Harve 
idenly, Thos Hanna John Scobell 
orbears {Henry} Rice Lieutenant Richard Bunce [Foudrey- .” 
ing ant] s Jones [Powerful 
Duff [Foudroyant] Walter Walker tpowerfuly 
John] Quelch » [Culloden} Robert Hart [Majestic] 
ad Lion James Collins [Foudroy- 
PLAY ___Warrand ” John Jewell [Minotaur] 
Joseph Oliver [Powertull) ” ” 
. Parro' i 
P.R.O. (Geo. Joseph] Zachs. Miller 
Merrell Augs. Bozon , 
captains Bich, Davis Midshipman | Hugh 2 ” 
cers Iehd.] Saul ” 
Vanguard E. H. 
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RAGON-FLY. — In Gaster’s ‘Rumanian | 


Bird and Beast Stories,’ pp. 97-8, we read : 


Jn Rumania, the dragon-fly is known as the | 
devil’s horse or perhaps the dragon’s horse. | 


{t is also known as St. George’s horse. . 


We are told that in olden times there was | 


continual strife between God and the devil. . . 
When at last God saw that nothing could be 
done with Satan, he armed his host of angels 
and gave each one a beautiful horse to ride 
on. One morning, at early dawn, they all 
mounted their horses and led by St. George 
... they started the fight with the devil. 
After a time St. George, who rode a horse 
which was like unto none of the others, won- 
drously beautiful—felt suddenly that his horse 
-was backing instead of going ahead. So St. 
George found himself involved among his own 
_~host, and some other horses following his ex- 
ample, started moving backwards and hitting 
those who were riding behind them. 
suddenly heard the voice of God telling him 
to dismount, for his horse had been bewitched 
hy the devil. 
George, “‘ then be it the devil’s own,” and he 
let it go... Scarcely had it made three steps 
when it was changed into a flying insect, 


which we, upon this earth call the devil’s | 


horse (libellula depressa), 


A similar legend must have been current | 


in West Europe and in England, as other- 
wise the English name of Dragon-fly could 
not be explained. At the root of it there 


must be some legend of St. George and the | 
Dragon in addition to the fight between the | 


99 


hosts of Heaven and the army of Satan. . 

Whether this suggestion be correct or not, 
it would be interesting to note that in the 
subjoined Chinese passage the dragon-fly is 
connected with the dragon : 

Once it happened that there moulted a huge 
dragon on the margin of the lake Tai-hu. 
From the interstices of its scutes there issued 
worms, which within a while metamorphosed 
into red dragon-flies. 
was ill of quotidian ague. Thence people call 
the red dragon-fly ‘ Dragon’s Scute’ 
Kiah) or ‘ Dragon’s Grandson’ (Lung-Sun) 
and dare not wrong it.”—Mau-shin-tsah-chau,’ 


ap. Tau Tsung-i’s ‘Shwoh Fu.’ 14th century, | 


tom. XXxi. Oso ALCANFORADA. 


ONDON NAMES IN COUNTRY 
REGISTERS.—Marriage: Brackley, Co. 
Northants, 1730. — ‘‘ Robert Rowett, of the 
Parish of St. James in Clerken Well, in the 
County of Middlesex, and Catherine Leaper 
were married May ye 7th, 1730.” 
Marriage: Radford Semele, Co. Warwick : 


1742, Sept. 12.—‘‘John AppERLY, of Clements | 
Dane, London, and Ann Rawlinson, of Dun- | 


church, in the County of Warwick.” 

Burial: Southam, Co. 
January 11.—-‘‘ Mrs. Hary CHAMBERLAYNE, 
of the Parish of St. John’s in Clarkenwell, 
London, aged 85.” 


HErRBert SOUTHAM. 


He then , 


“If that is the case,” said St. , 


Whoever caught them | 


(Lung- | 


Warwick, 1769, 


| Rev. William Mason (a friend of 
Horace Walpole) enclosed in a letter to 
Thomas Gray, the poet, dated Jan, 5, 1758, 
two Odes, one of which, addressed to Joliffe, 
is described by Mason ‘‘ as modern as can be 
| wished and is that on which | trust all my 
future fame will be founded.”’ i 
Mason then anticipates that Gray exclaims 
“Well, but who is Mr. Joliffe; and how 
came you acquainted with him?” and that 
he replies ‘‘ Lord, you are not one of us; you 
know nothing of life. Why, Mr. Joliffe is 
a bookseiler’s son in St. James Street, who 
takes profiles with a candle better than any- 
‘body. All White’s have sat to him, not to 
mention Prince Edward. At first his price 
| was only half a crown, but it is now raised 
to a crown, and he has literally got above 
a hundred pounds by it.” 
The Ode is addressed to ‘‘ Mr, Joliffe (who 
cuts out likenesses from the shadow at 
White’s) ’’ and the opening lines are as fol- 
lows : 
Oh thou that on the walls of White’s, 
The temple of virti, 

Of dukes and earls, and lords and knights, 
Portray’st the features true! 

Hail, founder of the British school! 
No aids from science gleaning; 

Let Reynolds blush, ideal fool, 
Who gives his pictures meaning : 

Of taste or manners let him dream. 
With all his art and care, 

He can but show us what men seeai, 
You show us what they are 

Let connoisseurs of colouring talk, 
What is’t at best but skin; 

You, Joliffe, até one master-stroke, 
Display the void within. . . . 

Jolifie is not mentioned by either Mis. 
Neville Jackson or by Mr. Desmond Coke 
in their books on Silhouettes, and it will be 
interesting to know whether any of his works 
has been identified, or if his fame rests 
entirely on Mr. Mason’s Ode. 

See ‘The Correspondence of Thomas Gray 
and William Mason,’ London, 1853, pp. 
122-4. 


G. D. Luss. 


[Gray wrote to Mason about this on Jan. 13, 
1758: “Iam extremely pleased with your fash- 
jonable Ode, and have nothing to find fault 

there, only you must say ‘ portray’st’ in the 
| first stanza; and ‘ it looks at best but skin ™ 
‘the fourth is not right.”’] 
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ANSPLANTATION ” 
INGS.—When and by whom was this | 


17, 1925. 


FACT OR PROPAGANDA? — Some 
weeks ago I saw an interesting article in 
The Times Literary Supplement on this sub- 
ject. The author, while professing to accept 
the orthodox view which is given in all our 
history books, stated the arguments against 
it very fairly. They are briefly these :—-(1) 
There is no official account of the incident. 
(2) In all the immediately contemporary 
references to the taking of Calcutta in 1756, 
i.e., all those written in the same year, there 


is no mention of any particular ill-treatment , 
of the prisoners or any remarkable mortality | 


among them. (3) The sole account of the 
atrocity is found in a pamphlet published in 
England in the following year by a man who 
had undoubtedly been in India at the time, 
but who was a bad character, convicted, I 
think, on more than one occasion, of swind- 
ling. All subsequent accounts are derived 
from this one pamphlet. It seems as if it 
should be possible either to prove or to dis- 
prove the truth of the story by tracing the 
fate of the members of the garrison who 
‘surrendered. Are not their names known ? 
Is it not possible to find out how many of 
them (a) died in 1756, or (b) are known to 
have been living at a later date? 
M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Vell, Gateshead. 


OF BUILD- 


sort of feat first attempted? Is Crosby Hall 


the most notable instance — presenting the | 


most difficulty ? 
_ I should be glad to know how many build- 
ings have been transported from Europe to 
the United States ; and also to be told details 
of the actual methods employed in preparing, 
packing and conveying the numbered stones. 
Is the mortar removed ? | 
tion stones taken up and transplanted ’’? 
Perhaps some reader could tell me of books | 
which deal with the subject, or magazine | 
articles. 
REF. | 


YLLESTONES ON THE BRIGHTON | 
ROAD. — The following paragraph ap- 
og in John o’ London’s Weekly for 


On one of the London to Brighton roads the | 
milestones’ statements are not corroborated | 
y the modern sign-posts, whereby hangs the | 
Most extraordinary example of milestones | 
telling untruths. Books of the Georgian era 


‘commonly state that Brighton is some forty 
miles from London, certainly under fifty. It 
was made under fifty by royal decree, so the 
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-aPHE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA: 


Are the founda- | 
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story goes, because in former times the King 
was not allowed to travel more than fifty miles 
from London without a minister. The King 
who was so fond of Brighton did not want to 
be bored by a minister always at his elbow, 
and so Brighton was written down as under 
the proscribed distance—hence, indirectly,» the 


' Pavilion and all the town’s prosperity. 


Is there any truth in ‘‘the story”? * 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


IFE-SIZED LEAD FIGURE.--I have in 
the policies surrounding my house, the 
life-sized figure of a man in lead, pointing 
# gun at an imaginary foe. Could any 
reader give me any clue as to its date and 
origin? To my certain knowledge it has 
been in its position for 120 years. The 
man’s breeches are fastened at the knees with 
straps and buckles. He has thin pointed 
shoes with buckles. Above the shoes are 
anklets, such as are worn to-day. He is 


‘dressed in a long coat, which reaches to the 


bottom of the knees, and is fastened round 
the waist with a strap. The pockets have 
flaps. The headdress from in front, con- 
veys the impression of a ‘“‘ tin hat,’’ such as 
were worn by soldiers in the last war. But 
from behind, it looks like a hunstman’s cap, 
and has a bow at the back. 


INDMILLS IN HERALDRY. — Are 
there families, other than Millington, 
Molyneux and Percy, that have charges on 
their shields connected with windmills or 
millers ? 
J. Z. CHristy. 


INDMILLS IN LONDON. — Can any 

reader give reference to books where 

mention is made of windmills in or round 
London? Was there a Guild of Millers? 
J. Z. CHRISTY. 


NOOT-LEGGER.’’—This American term 
may be often observed in the news- 
papers at the present time in connection 
with smuggling. What is its real meaning, 
which does not seem obvious on this side of 
the Atlantic? 
G4: 


MORTIMER AND WIGMORE STREETS, 
MM LONDON. — There is, I believe, an 
association in the names of Mortimer and 
Wigmore Streets, which form, practically a 
continuous thoroughfare, but I should be 
glad if one of your readers could shortly 
explain it. 
J. Laxprear Lucas. 
101. Piccadilly. 
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E SPAIN, PETERSFIELD. — In the 
town of Petersfield, Hampshire, is a 
thoroughfare called The Spain. What is 
the origin of the name? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


ALCOLM MACLEOD, MANCHESTER. | 
—Where can I find some biographical | 
particulars of Malcolm Macleod, who was | 
one of the pioneers in Lancashire Cement | 
Works and author in 1879 of ‘ Practical Con- | 
crete Construction ’ ? 


W. Hayier. | 


HOUNDS.’’—In The Popular , 

Magazine for May, 1925, in a racing | 
tale, one of the characters, referring to the | 
horses in a racing-stable, says ‘‘ You call , 
this a bunch of cheese-hounds.”” What is a_ 
‘* cheese hound ”’ ? | 


| 


R. Heperr WALLACE. 
ENERAL SIR JOHN WILSON, K.C.B. | 


—I should be glad to learn particulars | 
of his parentage and the date of his birth in | 
1780. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Ixii, 112, is | 


silent on these points. 
G. PR. -B: 


AMES ARTHUR WILSON. — He was. 

physician to St. George’s Hospital. When | 

in 1795 was he born, and what was his mother’s | 

Christian name? According to the ‘ Dict. | 

Nat. Biog.,’ lxii. 103, she was a daughter | 
of John Clarke, of Wellingborough. - 

G. F. R. B. 


ICHARD WILLIAMS, PATAGONIAN | 
MISSIONARY. — Can any reader give | 


me the dates and place of birth and death | 
He is believed | 


of this religious pioneer ? 
to have been born at Gloucester; and to have 
sailed from Bristol accompanied by two 
Cornishmen. With which missionary society 
was he identified? It has been said he was 
educated at Glasgow and was biographed by 
a James Hamilton during the fifties of last 
century. Was he a Wesleyan? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Victor Hugo in his 
‘Alpes et Pyrénées’ quotes, of the Loire 
country, the following lines: 
La terra molle, e lieta, e dilettosa 
Simil a se gli habitatori produce. 


Who is the author of these lines? Is the h 
of habitatori a printer’s error, or is habitatori 
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Octoser 17, 1925.. 


Replies. 


EDWARD GRIMSTON. 
(exlix, 245). 


EE Archwologia, vol. xl., pp. 451-482, 
where will be found the ‘ Instructions 
given by King Henry VI to Edward Grim- 
ston and others, his Ambassadors to the 
Duchess of Burgundy, 1449,’ communicated 
by William J. Thoms, the editor of Notes 
and Queries, with some ‘ Observations’ on 
Grimston’s Portrait by George Scharf, and 
(pp. 455-470) ‘ Notes on Edward Grimston’ 
by A. W. Franks. The paper was read 
before the Society of Antiquaries on June 18, 
1863. The original instructions and various 
documents made use of in the ‘ Notes’ on 
Grimston’s life were in the possession of the 
Earl of Verulam. 

The alleged descent of the family of Grim- 
ston of Grimston, or Grimston Garth, in 
Holderness, from Sylvester de Grimston, 
standard-bearer to William the Conqueror at 
the Battle of Hastings, is mentioned, but, 


-as Sir A. W. Franks observed, the name does. 
not appear in the Roll of Battle Abbey. The 


new edition of G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage’ 
remarks (v. 506) that ‘‘this apocryphal 
legend unfortunately receives recognition in 
reference books to this day.”’ 

Edward Grimston is stated in the above- 
mentioned notes to have been the son of 
Robert Grimston, the second son of William 
Grimston of Grimston. This Robert ‘ seems 
to have settled in Suffolk during the reign of 
Henry V; he married a daughter of Sir 
Anthony Spilman of Suffolk.”” Their son 
was Edward Grimston, described as of Rish- 
angles in Suffolk. ‘* 1t would appear that 
he had been in the service of the Earl of 
Suffolk during the minority of Henry VI, 
that is before 1442.” 

On Nov. 25, 20 Henry VI (1441), a war- 
rant was issued to the treasurer and chamber- 


Port, to either of them £20, as a reward to 
go ‘‘ in the said message with the said Master 
Stephen” (Stephen Wilton, LL.D., ‘“ which 


of Burgundy and others ’’). 

On Aug. 17, 1444, the Exchequer made a 
payment of £146 13s. 4d. to the Marquess of 
Suffolk by the hands of Edward Grymeston. 


an archaic form of abitatori, for the more 
common abitanti? 
A H.R. 


King’s proxy in his marriage with Margaret 
‘of Anjou, and had previously negotiated @ 


lains to pay Edward Grymston and William: 


goeth in the King’s service to the Duchess: 


Suffolk had been authorised to act as the 
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truce with France (1444). It is suggested that | his subsequent career, for we do not find him 


Grimston was connected with the business. 


again employed 


in diplomatic affairs.’’ 


On Sept. 8, 1445, Edward Grimston, in About this time he lost his patron, the Duke 


conjunction with John Lampet, Lieutenant of Suffolk (put to death May 2, 1450). 


After 


of Avranches, obtained the reversion of the the Duke’s death the Commons petitioned 


Ward and Captaincy of the castle of 
Valoignes in Normandy. Franks prints the 
original grant. 


On July 14, 1446, on the occasion of the 


renewal of a treaty with Burgundy, Dr. 
Thomas Kent and Edward Grymeston were 
appointed by letters patent to hand certain 
documents, on the King’s behalf, to the 
Duchess of Burgundy or her representatives. 
“Tt is therefore probable,’? says Franks, 
“that Kent and Grimston went to Brussels, 
where the Duchess then was, and it is 
possible that it was in that city that the 
portrait was painted by Peter Christus.” 

“In December, 1447, we find on the Issue 
Roll notice of a payment to Francis |’ Arra- 
gonois, lately made Knight of the Garter, 
made to him by the hands of Hennage, ser- 
vant of Edward Grimston, as a gift from 
the King to discharge the fee due by him as 
K.G. to St. George’s Chapel.’ 

Trom the proceedings of the Privy Council 
it would appear that on tne 17th March, 
2 Henry VI (1449), 
enant of Guines, 
received instructions to go to the Duchess of 
Burgundy and with due reverence remon- 
strate at the prohibition of the introduction 
of English cloth, ete. 

“Pirton and Grymeston are not here 
called ambassadors, but were rather accredited 
messengers,’ says Franks, who quotes some 
passages from their instructions. 

In consequence probably of — the 


having agreed to treat, Sir John Marney. 


Duchess | 


for the removal of certain persons from the 
King’s presence, among others ‘‘ Edwarde 
Grymston.’”? Franks prints a long petition 
to the King from Grimston, which he con- 
jecturally refers to this time. The original, 
in Grimston’s hand, was in Lord Verulam’s 
Archives. Perhaps it was never presented. 

We next hear of Grimston as indicted with. 
others at Rochester before the Cardinal of 
York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Duke of Buckingham, August, 1451, in 
connection with Cade’s Rebellion.* 

A petition to the King in which Grimston 
implies he has been in prison for twenty-two 
months is printed by Franks. It is neither 
dated, signed, nor sealed, and may have been 
a draft. 

As regards Grimston’s domestic relations, 
if a memorandum quoted by Franks can be 
trusted, his first wife’s Christian name was 


' Alice, and she appears to have been in the 


‘household of Margaret of Anjou. 


William Pirton, lieut- ° 
and Edward Grymeston | 


His 
second wife, Mary, by whom he had five sons 
and three daughters, was the daughter of Sir 
William Drury by Katherine Swynford. His 
third wife, according to a memorandum, was 


| ‘* dame Phillip the lady and barrones Roos, 
daughter to the lord Tiptot and syster to the 


Earle of Worcester.”’ 

A petition of Grimston and his third wife 
is given by Franks. 

In Reyce’s MS. account of Suffolk is the 
epitaph on his tomb (in Thorndon Church). He 


‘is there said to have died on Sept. 23, 1478. 


Kent, Pirton, Grimston, and Wodehouse were | 


appointed ambassadors. commissioners, pro- 
curators, and special messengers, to arrange 
the quarrels “sine strepitu et figura judicii.” 
The instructions on this occasion are those 
given'in Thoms’s communication. 


As Grimston was not among the fifteen | 


persons appointed on July 28 as ambassadors 
to treat for commercial intercourse, Franks 
suggests that he was otherwise engaged, hav- 
ing been sent from the King of England to 
the King of France, and points out that in 
a reply of the Duke of Burgundy to Charles 
VII (July 24, 1449) we hear that the French 
ambassadors have said ‘‘ que puis nagaires 
le roy avoit recues lettres de son nepveu 
dangleterre contenant creance sur Edouart 
Grimeston.” ‘ The subject,” adds Franks, 

of Grimston’s mission is not given, but it 
seems to have been unfortunate as affecting 


I have noticed a few places in the Calendars 
of Patent Rolls in which Edward Grimston’s 
name is found. 

In 24 Hen. VI, Jan. 28, 1446, he is granted 
exemption for life from being put on assizes, 
juries, etc., and from serving certain offices 
(escheator, coroner, constable, &c.). 

In 26 Hen. VI, March 9, 1448, there is a 
Grant in survivorship, during good behaviour 
to the King’s serjeant, John Merston, and 
Edward Grymeston, esquire, of the office of 
treasurer of the chamber and keeper of the 
King’s jewels. 

In 29 Hen. VI, April 8, 1451, there is a 
Commission to John, Earl of Shrewsbury 
and sixteen other persons to proceed to the 
indictment of Edward Grymeston, late of 


* Ellis, Orig. Lett. I Ser. i. 113. 
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London, esquire, indicted before Thomas | 
difficult. 


Charlton, late Mayor of London. 
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makes the gg of the original name very 
The dropping, as also the adop- 


In 49 Henry VI, Oct. 23, 1470, is a com- tion, of the prefixes de, van, Xc., add to this 


mission of oyer and terminer to Edward 
Grymeston, amongst others, of the county of 
Suffolk. 


On Oct. 27 of the same year he figures in | 
Detreulle, daughter of ‘‘ Anthoine D. et 
/d’Anne Henoc.’’ 
the marriage of Jeanne Triaille with Victor 


a list (Suffolk) of persons to whom a com- 
mission is issued to enquire into all felonies, 
Ke, 


I do not know of any evidence to shew the , 
relationship to the above, or his family, of | 
Grimstone, the | 
Sir Clements Mark- | should be inclined to follow u 
ham, in his introduction to the Hakluyt | 


Edward Grimeston or 
voluminous translator. 


Society’s reprint of E.G.’s translation of 
Acosta’s ‘ Natural] and Morall Historie of 
the East and West Indies,’ identifies him 
with the Edward Grimston, who was Comp- 
troller of Calais and taken prisoner in 1558, 


afterwards escaping from the Bastille. This | 


identification is hopelessly wrong, for chrono- 
logical reasons if for no others. The Comp- 
troller of Calais is claimed as an ancestor 
of the Earl of Verulam and a descendant of 
the ambassador. For his place in the pedi- 
gree see Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’ under ‘ Verulam,’ 
where, however, the discredited statement 
about his age at death is still given. 


Street 
| Marie Trouelle, a sponsor, March 10, 1605, 


in a very large degree. On the Threadneedle 
uguenot Church Registers there is a 


and the baptism on July 9, 1637, of a Marie 
At Canterbury there is 


Le Gillon, dated May 24, 1593, but as in 
1614 there is registered a son of Jan Triaillé, 
that name would not seem to apply, and I 
the former. 
The Will mentioned places the family, if 
Huguenots, as one of the early refugees about 
St. Bartholomew, and the English spelling 
at that date by the testator makes a French 
connection doubtful. 
W. H. Mancuee. 


NHE YELLOW MONKEY - FLOWER 

(exlix. 191, 248).—-As your correspond- 
ents say that this flower was not introduced 
into England until 1824 or 1825 they de- 
stroy a story of which Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch is very fond. He tells it first in his 
early collection of stories, ‘The Delectable 
Duchy,’ under the name of ‘ Looseheels,’ 


_and again in a novel about French prisoners 


EpWARD BENSLY. in England during the Napoleonic Wars, the 
OOL MERCHANTS, XIV CENT. name which I have forgotten. The date in 
(exlix, 207).—Burnley’s ‘ History of both is before 1815. The story is that two 
Wool and Woolcombing’ quotes from ‘The French ladies from the West Indies came to 
Golden Fleece,’ pub. 1599, showing that’ live in a remote cottage in Cornwall. One 
Edward, on a visit to the Duke of Burgundy, | was a leper, and was never seen; the other 
induced several Flemings to come ‘soon! was an enthusiastic gardener, who planted 
after him, where he most royally performed | the yellow monkey-flower in her garden. The 
those promises, in giving not only a free suspicions of the country people were ex- 
denization to them, but he likewise invested cited by the mysterious lady who was never 
them with privileges and immunities beyond seen, and by the war passions roused against 
those of his native subjects, which peculiari- | the French. A mob marched out to the 
ties their posterities enjoy to this day.”” A lonely cottage and broke into it, but were 
reference to the Huguenot Society of Lon- | frightened away by the sight of the leper. 
don’s Publications—Norwich and Colchester | The shock was so great that both the ladies 
Registers, so far as the Introduction goes—as | died of it. The cottage and garden were de- 
also Meyer’s ‘ Annales Flandriae’ might be | serted, and the yellow monkey-flower spread 
useful. At Colchester in 1570 it seems to! and became wild. Is this a local legend 
have been merely the town’s obtaining a| anywhere in Cornwall ? 
licence from the Privy Council to permit the | M. H. Doopps. 
foreigners to trade, but I imagine Mrs.! Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
Copr’s enquiry is directed at personal per- ¢¢™MEA PLANT” (cxlix. 81, 123).—If an 
permits, which, from Burnley’s quotation, | accidental change of labels was the sole 
would seem to have been unnecessary. occasion of this name being given to the Bar- 
W. H. MancHEE. box-thorn (Lycium barbarum), it would 
RIDDELL (TRYDELL) FAMILY (cxlix. prove a curious instance of coincidence that 
207).—The anglicising of French names, | another congeneric shrub, (‘hinese box-thorn 
phonetically recorded, to which must also be (Lyctum chinense, Chinese Ku-ki, Japanese 
added local influence in pronunciation, , Kuko) has been long used as tea in China 
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and Japan (Kaibara, ‘ Yamato Honzé,’ 1708, | the Right Rev. George Forrest Browne in the 
tom. xi-). So Kien Kwan, a Chinese | Magazine of Art, vol. vi, p. 15. The 
herbalist, who died between a.p. 627 and 650 ‘‘ notes’ are not marked by moderation and 
at the extraordinary age of 120 years, ex- many of them may give rise to notes of inter- 
pressly commended its sprouts taken instead | rogation; but the paper should not be over- 
of tea to quench thirst, slake feverish looked by anyone interested in ancient nature- 
anguish, invigorate manhood, and counteract worship. Figures 191 and 192 are taken 
the poisons of macaroni and vermicilli; in from General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s 
Kau Lien-shin’s ‘ Tsun-sang-pah-tsien,‘ 1591, | collection, and are said to represent respect- 
a recipe is given for poperng its berries for ively “a ‘trisul’ on a stand” and “a 
tea, which is an excellent tonic and sharpens , double ‘ trisul ’. ; Cunningham’s ‘ Coins of 
the eyesight—and, when decocted in a golden , Medieval India,’ which I have not seen, was 
vessel and long used, prolongs life, turns published posthumously in 1894. William 
grey hair black and old persons young (Li- Simpson, in the paper referred to at the third 
shi-chin, ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ 1587, tom. reference, speaking of the fleur-de-lys, says 
xxxvi.; Wuki-shun, ‘ Chi-wuh-ming-shik-tu- | ‘‘ In its early form it was simply a trisula. 
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kau,’ 1848, Japanese ed. 1889, tom. xxxiii.). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Takeda no Chitsugu, a Japanese physician, | 
used to eat the leaves of the Chinese box-— 
thorn in spring and summer and its roots in | 
autumn and winter, to drink a wine made | 
from their juice, and to bathe in their decoc- | 
tion in all seasons. Thus he persevered for | 
seventy and more years until a.p. 855, when | 
the emperor Montoku summoned him to his | 
presence and found him 97 years old, but with | 
black hair, glossy skin, acute sight and hear- | 
ing, and all unharmed teeth. The wonder- | 
struck emperor showered upon him overmuch | 


favor, which, making him neglectful of his | 
wonted food, turned his hair all grey and | 
his body crooked within two years—disabled | 
to walk without using a prop, he died in his | 
10lst year. Through exactly the same’ 
hygeian observance, Harumi no Sadayoshi, | 
a musician, is said to have lived till his 119th | 
year in a.p. 897. (‘ Seiji Yéryaku,’ 
1011, tom. xev.). 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


THE BROAD ARROW (exlix. 153, 175, 

214).—The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. lix., pt. 1, nos. iii. and iv. | 
(1890) printed and published at Calcutta in 
1891, has, at pp. 181-268, elaborate ‘‘ Notes 
on some of the symbols found on the punch- 
marked coins of Hindustan, and on their 
relationship to the archaic symbolism of other 
races and distant lands,” with four plates, | 
by W. Theobald, M.R.A.S. The author | 
makes considerable use of ‘ The Sculptured | 
Stones of Scotland,’ issued for the Spalding | 
Club in Edinburgh, by 
and 1866, and asserts that ‘‘ a clear case is | 
established of fourteen identical symbols | 
common to the sculptured stones of Scotland | 
(the undoubted product of a Celtic race) and 
the most ancient punch-marked coins of | 
India.” He also quotes from a paper by | 


The Broad Arrow, or pheon, was. 
in the coat of arms of the Sidneys, Earls of 
Leicester. Henry Sidney (cr. Earl of Rom- 
ney 1694) grandson of the first Earl of Leices- 
ter, who was brother of the renowned Sir 
Philip Sidney, was Master of the Ordinance, 


‘and finding that Government stores were 


being stolen he caused the pheon to be stamped 
on the stores. In course of time, convicts’ 
dress became stamped with the pheon—or 
‘‘ broad arrow ’’ as it is now known. Several 
families have one pheon, or more, in their 
coat of arms at the present day. Amongst 
these are Lord de L’Isle and Dudley 
(descended from a grand-daughter of the 4th 
Earl of Leicester), the Earls of Ellesmere 
and Wilton, and my own family. There 
are memorials to the last-mentioned family 
in Exeter and Chichester Cathedrals. A 
pheon is to be seen on each memorial. 

I recently saw in a Church in Suffolk an 
oak panel bearing the figure of King Edward 
the Martyr. In one hand he held a sceptre,' 
and in the other hand he carried a pheon. 

C. K. Braprrpce. 


E WATTEVILLE FAMILY (exlix. 171). 
—It may be useful to refer the querist 

to The Times of Feb. 28, 1925, for it con- 
tains an obituary notice concerning Dr, De 
Watteville. The Swiss branch of the family 
would appear to be Von Wattenwyl of 
Gurzelen. Mention should be made of a 
De Watteville at the Court of King John; 
vide Dr. Martin Tupper’s ‘ Stephen Lang- 


ohn Stuart, in 1856 | ton’ (1868), chapter xviii. 


W. 


BEE FOLK-LORE (cxlix. 192, 247).—The 

following, from, the second edition of 
‘Yorkshire Folk-lore and Customs ’ (p. 115), 
by my late father, contains some interesting 
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information on the subject of.‘‘ telling the 
bees”? of a death in a family: 

Should the family of the departed one_ pos- 
sess a hive, the announcement of a death 
must at once be made to the bees, and the 
hive be draped in black. The bees must 
also have given to them a portion of every- 
thing, to the minutest detail, which is offered 
to the bidden guests, including wine, spirits, 
tobacco and pipes; nothing must be omitted, 
for in some undefined way bees watch over 
the welfare of those to whom they belong, and 
it would be unwise to offend them. It is 
held that if the first swarm followin a 
death, no matter how long the interval, is 
easy to hive, success is guaranteed for the 


next business transaction, but should the | 


swarm settle on a dead bough, it  foretells 
..death to another of the family in the near 


future, while should the swarm fly away and | 
be lost, then great care must be exercised in | 
times) as 


all undertakings, until such 
swarm has heen successfully hived. 
J. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


BISHOP ROBERT LOWTH (exlix. 237). 


—What authority has Mr. A. R. BayLey 


found for saying that the father of Robert 
Lowth was Dr. William Lowth? 

In a short biographical sketch of Bishop 
Lowth given by William Fordyce in ‘ History 


and Antiquities of the County Palatine of | 


Durham,’ 1857, in connection with a list of 


Rectors of Sedgefield, that historian says that | 
Robert Lowth was the second son of William | 
Lowth, an apothecary and citizen of London ; — 
his elder brother, William, being also a: 


distinguished divine. 

If Fordyce be right then Mr. BayLey must 
have mistaken the elder brother for the father. 
Robert was born, presumably, in London, 27 
Nov., 1710. Whilst at Winchester School 
he is said to have given the first sign of his 
abilities in a poem entitled ‘The Genealogy 
of Christ, as it is represented on the East 
Window of Winchester College Chapel.’ 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

LLANCE’S LEAP (exlix. 223). — 
Mason J. Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH is 
right fin ‘his surmise that the silver cup 
which Willance presented to the Richmond 


‘Corporation is preserved by the town auth- | 


orities. The ‘ Victoria County History: 
North Riding’ vol. i, in a list of the town 
plate, describes the cup as ‘‘ 10 3/8in. high, 
-43/16in. across the bowl, with baluster stern 
and egg-and-tongue moulding’ and having 
an inscription round the lip. The hall- 
marks are ‘‘ London 1595-6 ’’; maker’s mark 
‘“ AB” in a shield with a tun in base. 


_Mr. Edmund Bogg, ‘Regal Richmond,’ 
_gives the inscription thus: ‘‘ This Boulle 
ae ga by Robert Willance to the Incor- 
pora Aldermen and Burgesses of Rich- 
mond, to be used by the Aldermen for the 
time being [Mayor], and to be delivered by 
him, his Exors, or Assigns to his successors, 
for ever 1606.”’ 

Mr. Bogg also quotes Langstaffe as saying 
that a blind horse fell over the cliff a dis- 
tance of 78 feet and escaped with only a 
few bruises. It walked to Richmond 
' shortly afterwards, and partook of its food 
as usual. This is said to have occurred in 
May 1817; and is also recorded in the ‘ His- 
tory and Topography of the City of York and 
,the North Riding of Yorkshire’ by T. 
Whellan and Co. (1859). 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS 
(exlix. 100, 138, 195, 231, 247).—Three 
-epitaphs occur to me, of which two may be 
considered inadmissible, since they are 
strictly speaking outside the  time-limit; 
these are both in Bucks. 

(1). At Wing: brass bearing the effigy of 
| a man wearing a high-crowned hat, and with 
a staff and key beside him. Inscription as 
follows 

Honest old Thomas Cotes, that sometime was 

Porter at Ascott Hall, hath now (alas!) 

Left ~~ key, lodge, fyre, friends and all, to 

lave 

A room in Heaven. This is that good man’s 

grave. 

Reader, prepare for thine, for none can tell, 

But ee two may meet to-night. Fare- 

well. 
| He died the 20th of Nov., 1648. 
_ (2). At Whitchurch: tablet on S. side 
of tower. Inscription as follows :— 

This tablet is erected by Mr. Westcar, as 
/ a just tribute to the memory of Thomas Sirett, 
| who was a faithful and diligent servant to 
‘him at Creslow for more than thirty years. 
He died April the 25th, 1811, aged 60. May 
this record of his merits incite others to an 
imitation of his praiseworthy conduct. 

It is added in a footnote by Lipscomb (iii. 
520) that he was killed accidentally, when 
driving a cow through a gate, in the pre- 
sence of his employer. 

(3). At Harefield, Middlesex (half a mile 
outside Bucks) a mural monument on which 
a gamekeeper is shown in low relief with dog 
and gun, on the north side of the church. 
It was erected by Robert Ashby, of Break- 
spears, to Robert Mossendew, who died in 
1744. Inscription as follows :— 
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In frost and snow, thro’ hail and rain, 
_ He scour’d the woods, and trudged the plain, 
The steady pvinter jeads the way, 


Stands at the scent, then springs the prey; | 


The timorous birds from stubble rise, 
With pinions stretched divide the skies; 
The scattered lead pursues the sight, 

And death in thunder stops their flight; 

His spaniel of true English kind 

With gratitude inflames his mind; 

This servant in an honest way, 

In all his actions, copied Tray. 

The defect of this epitaph is that the real 
subject of it is only dragged into the closing 
couplet. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


ILLIAM WHITBROKE: SEBASTAN 
WESTCOTE (cxlix. 219, 239, 267). — 
Sebastian and Westcote are not two separate 
rsons, For the best account of Master 
bastian see Dr. Gratton Flood’s article in 
the Musical Antiquary, April, 1912. 
G. E. P. A. 


ERDINANDO AS ENGLISH 
CHRISTIAN NAME (exlvii. 210, 254, 
240, 381, 451; cxlviii. 34).—With reference 
to the replies given, it appears that the ear- 
liest known date is in the sixteenth century. 
I think this points—as I suggested—to the 
name having originated in England when 
Prince Arthur married Catherine of Aragon 
in 1501, or when Henry VIII married her 
in 1509. It seems evident that the name was 
more common than I had thought. It seems 
that to a great extent, it was confined to the 
counties of Bucks, Northants, Oxon, and 
Warwick. 


Gibraltar, 1779, had something to do with 
the discontinuance of it as an English 
Christian name, and it must be very uncom- 
mon at the present time. 

I give a few other examples of the name. 

1637, Sept. 2. Bond. Thomas Goode to 
Ferdinando Goodrich; MS. 22002, Birming- 
ham Public Libraries; Reference Library. 


1641. Ferdinando Bolding was married at 


Sherbourne, nr. Warwick. 


1655. Ferdinando, son of Lord Leigh of | 


Stoneleigh, died. 

1670-72; 1679-81. ‘‘ Mr. 
Gough ”? was Churchwarden of Souldern, Co. 
Oxon, and in 1698 ‘‘ Ferdinando Gough.” 

1717. Ferdinando Southam, attorney, of 
Winslow, Co. Bucks, born. 

1731. Ferdinando Buckingham, 
Croughton, Co. Northants. 

1734. Ferdinando Goafe (sic), of Upper 
Heyford, Co. Oxon, buried. He was Church- 
warden there 1731-33. 
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Perhaps the wars with Spain, | 
1739 and 1761, and especially the Siege of | 


Ferdinando | 


of | 
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_ 1743. Ferdinando Southam, of Winslow, 
‘son of above Ferdinando, attorney of that 
place, born. 

1774. Ferdinando Southam, of Manches- 
ter, connected with the family of Southam 
of Winslow, born. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


TRANGWAYS FAMILY (exlix. 134, 
228). —_Mr. H. Askew, at the second 
reference, states that ‘‘ the Ilchester connec- 
tion is not shown; but it was in 1758 that 
Stephen Fox, 1st Earl of Ilchester, took the 
additional name of Strangways.’’ On refer- 
ence to Collins’s ‘ Peerage of England’ we 
learn that Stephen Fox, the son of Sir 
Stephen Fox, by letters patent, bearing date 
May 11, 1741, was created Lord Lchester, of 
Ilchester, in Somersetshire, and Baron 
Strangeways, of Woodford-Strangeways, in 
Dorsetshire. By letters patent of Jan. 3, 
1746-7, he was granted the dignity of a Baron 
of Great Britain by the title of Lord Ilchester 
and Stavordale, Baron of Redlynch, in the 
County of Somerset. By letters patent of 
June 5, 1756, he was created Ear! of 
Ilchester. 

The Ilchester connection with Strangeways 
is the usual one of marriage, for Stephen, 
first Earl of Ilchester, married in March, 
1736, Elizabeth Horner, only daughter and 
heir of Thomas Strangeways-Horner, of 
Mells, in the County of Somerset, by 
Susannah, his wife, the only surviving sister 
and heir of Thomas Strangeways, of Melbury- 

'Sampford, in the County of Dorset. 
Francis R. Tayror. 

I always understood that the head of 
the English branch of the family was my 
friend, the late Hon. Henry Bull Strang- 
ways, J.P., of Shapwick Manor, Somerset. 
‘The house has walls several feet thick, and 
he used to tell me that it had been inhabited 
continuously since Saxon days. The family 
-owned Sedgemoor at the time the battle took 
place. 


BULL. 
RONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ EL” IN ENG- 
LISH (cxlix. 224).—Words where ¢i is 

pronounced as long 7 in English can be 
grouped in at least three classes :-—- 
| 1. Pure English. 
| 2. Borrowed from German as ‘ eider” in 
eiderdown.”’ 
| 3. Derived from Greek in modern times; 
-e.g., ‘‘seismography ’’; in older borrowings 


| the e was dropped. 


| The pure English words are few :-—Height ; 


proper names as Deighton (Dighton), Creigh- 
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Ocroper 17, 1925. 


ton (also Creyghton), Eileen (Scotch or 
Irish). South Leigh (Oxon) was locally 
pronounced Sou’ Lye. 
It should be noted that ‘‘ either ”’ 
pronounced ‘‘ ather’’ and ‘‘ éther.’’ 
G. GrBBons. 


is also 


\CTON’S ‘ THESAURUS’: AN EDITION | 
ce. 1800 (cxlix. 225).—This was probably | 


the following : 


Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus: an improved edi- | 
with an | 


tion of the “ Liber Valorum”... 
appendix. By the Rev. John Lloyd, A.B., late 
of Jesus College, Oxford. 1788. 
A new edition of this appeared in 1796. 
The only other edition about this time 
was that by John Bacon, entitled ‘‘ Liber 
Regis; vel Thesaurus Rerum Kcclesias- 
ticarum, etc., 1786’; but this did not give 
Ecton’s name on the title-page, the book 
appearing as being solely by Bacon. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PICKING UP THE CHURCH 
LIGHTS.” 
mean the maintaining of church lights? 


Young men and maidens of a congregation 


associated themselves together for the purpose | 


of obtaining gifts to defray the expenses in- 


curred in providing lights (almost invari-_ 


ably candles) in their churches, as, in the 


same way, such bands of workers accepted 
gifts of sheep, bees, etc., for general church — 


expenses. Bishop Hobhouse has written on 
this subject in connection with Somerset- 


shire in that county’s ‘ Record Series,’ and | 


so has the Rev. F. W. Weaver in ‘ Wells 
Wills.’ On three occasions in the year at 
least, at Christmas, Candlemas, and Easter, 
English churches were ablaze with light, 


and the expense incurred would be consider- | 


able, and probably reckoned apart from the 
usual expenses for which the churchwardens 
were held responsible. As a phrase it may 
refer to the gathering up of the pieces of 
candles which the congregation held in their 
hands during the services, and put out and 
laid aside when the service was completed. 
Obviously there weuld not be sufficient taper- 
sticks or holders available at festival times. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


JEFFERY, HERALDIC (cxlvi. 306, 369; 


exlvii. 55).—Perhaps a black-letter Bible 


dated 1620-1-2, in my possession, giving a 
list of births, etc., in the Jeffery family of 
Faversham and Goodnestone (near Faver- 
sham) will satisfy G. J., F.S.A., that it is 
a Kentish family as he surmised. 

Rosert & ABABRELTON. 


(exlix. 208).—Would this 


(cxlix. 206, 248).—In his 
* Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ (1838), Dr. 
Bosworth gives ‘‘Tri-milchi’’ or Thry- 
_milchi’’ as the name for the month of May, 
_ quoting a passage from Hickes’s ‘ Thesaurus,” 
'3 vols. folio, Oxon. 1705. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


WULcKo (WULCKOW) FAMILY exlix. 
172).—Mr. Lavgance M. Woicko, in 


many variations, including Volkov and 
Wolkow. The following is from Lippincott’s 
'* Dictionary of Biography ’ :— 
Votkor, Votkov, or Wo.kow (Feodor Grig- 
orievitch), b. Kostroma (Russia), 1729, was 
the founder of the first theatre in his native 
country. t was erected at Yaroslaf about 
1750. He officiated as architect, scene-painter, 
manager, actor, and poet, and distinguished 
himself in various departments. About 1756 
he was ordered by the Empress to establish a 
_theatre at Moscow. Died in 1763. 
| This recalls to mind that early in the 
_ year 1914 (a few months before the outbreak 
of the last war) a paragraph appeared in 
several Austrian and German theatrical and 
general newspapers stating that funds were 
being collected for the erection of a statue 
of the pioneer of the Russian drama in his 
native place, Kostroma. The project, how- 
ever, has been since probably abandoned 
owing to the establishment of a Revolution- 
ary Government. The writer of the para- 
| graph supplied the additional information 
| that Baron Wolkow, was born of Polish 
parentage and received his title from the 
' Empress after the establishment of the 
| Russian theatre at Moscow. His son, who 
entered the diplomatic service, was created a 
Count about twelve years afterwards. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
ISTORY OF LONDON STREET-NAMES 
WANTED (exlix. 63, 124, 230).—The 
following volume is in the Constitutional 
Club Library :—‘‘ A Topographical Diction- 
| ary of London and its Environs; containing 
| Descriptive and Critical Accounts of all the 
| Public and Private Buildings, Offices, Docks, 
Squares, Streets, Lanes, Wards, Liberties, 
| Charitable Institutions, Commercial, Charit- 
able, Scholastic and other Establishments, 
with Lists of their Officers, Patrons, Incum- 
bents of Livings, &c., &c., &c., in the British 
Metropolis. By James Elmes. Published 
by Whittaker, Treacher & Arnot, Ave-Maria- 
‘Lane, London. 1831. pp. 418. 80.” 
ALFRED SypNEY LEWIS. 
| Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 
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The Library. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 


Plantations, February, 1708/9, to March, 
1714/5; March, 1714/5, to October, 1718. 
(H.M.S, Stationery Office. £2 2s. net and 
£1 12s. 6d. net respectively). 
A cursory recollection of the history of the 
early eighteenth century will suffice to 
raise some idea of the kind of importance 
belonging to this Journal. The Commission- 
ers had to deal with colonies and dependen- 
cies subject to many internal vicissitudes, lit- 
tle able to regulate their own affairs, and in 
several quarters harassed by the French. 
The private fortunes of settlers in the West 
are often brought before them, so that while 
on the one hand they have to deal, say, with 
the authorities of Bruges, who are refusing 
to allow the sale of English leather goods in 
their city, on the other hand they have to 
consider whether they can extend mercy to 
a negro accused of poisoning a negro child, 
and admitted by the man who wants him 
let off to be a very useful slave, or to hear 
the complaints of Mrs. Mary Bowden, whom 
Colonel Parke, the Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, is alleged to have unlawfully dispos- 
sessed of a plantation. Col. Parke and Col. 
Hunter, Governor of New York and New 
Jersey. are two, whose careers can be followed 
with distinetness in these pages, and_ illus- 
trate as well as any the harshness and vio- 
lence, the condition of general strife an 
struggle amid which the different settlements 
established themselves. Parke in the end 
was murdered. Among Hunter’s measures 
was the transportation to New York ot the 
fugitive Lutherans from the Palatinate—‘‘ the 
poor Palatines.”” The entries on this subject 
are numerous and worth looking up. Other 
sets of references containing a good deal that is 
of interest concern the relief and re-settlement 
of sufferers from the French invasion of Nevis 
and St. Christopher’s; they include long lists 
of names. The slave-trade is of course, a sub+ 
ject on which much will be found: another is 
the Madagascar pirates. The care of the 
Commissioners seems to favour some places 
with closer vigilance than others — thus. it 
seems, only from Barbados did they obtain 
lists of haptisms and burials, and require 
therewith also the number of schoolmasters. 
A curious matter which came up for their 
consideration was the reported existence of 
an English clergyman in the Canary Islands, 
whom it was thought prudent to summon 
away lest the Inquisition should take cogni- 
zance of his being there. 


Arrabella who prisoner 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Their attention | 
was also engaged by the case of one Charles | 
i in Maryland | 


upon a charge of blasphemy. on whose behalf 


the fine set upon him might he remitted. 
Affidavits about Arrabella were read before 
the Commissioners setting forth that he was a 
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sober, modest man; and demands for further 
information were made.  Erelong it trans- 
pired first that the blasphemy was merely an 
outcry of Arrabella’s upon receiving ‘some 
hoiling hot pitch on his teot, which an enemy 
had taken advantage of against him, and 
secondly that he had been bored through the 
tongue, fined twenty pounds and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, a sentence con- 
trary to the law of Maryland, which made 
imprisonment alternative to fine. During 
this time various new seals had to be made 
for the provinces and the islands, and there 
is note of Mr. Roos, her Majesty's seal cutter, 
attending to present their lordships now with 
the large new silver seals for Barbados, the 
Leeward Islands, for Jamaica and Maryland 
and Virginia, now with small silver seals 
for Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey and the Bermuda Islands. 

The Secretary of State with whom the Com- 
missioners deal is, of course, St. John—after- 
wards Viscount Bolingbroke. In 1714 a new 
commission was appointed upon which occa- 
sion the names and salaries of the under 
officers are set out, and certain orders are 
promulgated, among them that the minutes 
ot each meeting of the Board be first read at 
the next meeting, and signed by the first Com- 
missioner present who was likewise present 
at the transaction of ‘the business. The en- 
tries in the Journal are then for some time 
signed ‘ Berkeley,” but from March 10 on- 
wards they again bear no signature. 

There is mention of a Richard Oglethorp 
connected with the Leeward Islands. Was he 
related to General James Edward Oglethorpe? 


The Origin of the Gerund in English. By 
George . van Langenhove. (Paris: 
Edouard Champion, Quai Malaquais 5). 


R. VAN LANGENHOVE, briefly surveying 

the immense amount of work already done 
on this subject, expresses the opinion that its 
want of conclusiveness comes from its havjng 
approached the Gerund from the side of syntax. 
Accordingly, he proceeds to examine it from the 
point of view of phonology. This is a useful 
line to take, and the result justly claims atten- 
tion. Every step of the argument is fully 
documented and shows the author’s familiarity 
with, and mature consideration of, both |) 
sources and the labours upon those of in- 
numerable scholars. His discussion falls into 
the natural divisions: Verbal Noun, Present 
Participle and Infinitive. He shows in detail 
how wavering was the progress of the con- 
sonant combination in the erbal Noun towards- 
-ing, and explains, so far as-is possible, the 
prevailing of i over the u of -ung. In the 
Present Participle the consonant combination 
of the suffix,-nd, changed to -ng, so the evidence 
would lead us to think, first, in border dialects 
where Saxon, Midland and Kentish mingled; 
the vowel of the suffix was reduced to 7 from a 


one Anne Pauley sent a petition praying that Mid-E. diversity, in which, out of the virtually 


undifferentiated O-E. the Northern dialects 
developed -and, the Southern and part of the 
Midland -ind, while the Anglian south of the 
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Humber retained the traditional -end. ‘The 
study of the Infinitive is an intricate piece of 
work, of which the central problem is the in- 
flected form appearing in O-E. as a_ preposi- 
tional phrase—depending, with hardly an 
exception, on the preposition to. 
examination of forms and uses 
leads out two conclusions. 
latter, the bare infinitive, 
ing the Mid-E. period more and more _ re- 
stricted in use, whence in Modern English it 
occurs only in dependence on certain auxil- 
iaries and seven or eight other verbs, while the 
inflected or prepositional infinitive has come to 
occupy virtually the whole field. Secondly the in- 
finitive in -ing, that is the Gerund, arose through 
a double contusion, first of the inflected and un- 
inflected infinitives—it being inflected in- 
finitive without the to; and then of the in- 
finitive in -n with the verbal noun in -ing. 
This work is Fascicule 56 of the Recueil de 


ot 


to First, 


Travaux publiés par la Faculté de Philosophie | 


et Lettres of the University of Ghent, and is an 
interesting example of the thorcughness and 
originality of the English studies there. The 
work of foreign scholars upon English—witness 
their contributions to the elucidation of our 
Place-names—is already one of those impres- 
sive monuments of learning ‘‘ more durable 
than the monuments of power or of the hands.” 


Historic Instruments for the Advancement of 
Science: A Handbook to the Oxford Collec: 
tions, prepared for the opening of the Lewis 
Krans Collection on May 5, 1925. By R. T. 
Gunther. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


HE collection of 


(Oxtord University Press. 


ancient scientific instru- 

ments in Oxford, housed as it is within 
contemporary walls, is something unique. 
Here it really hehoves the visitor to Oxford 
to linger “ amazed and curious,”’ and in the 
little book before us Dr. Gunther provides 
those who are but slenderly equipped for 
such enjoyment with the means of grasping 
what is before them. He gives, also, a pre- 
liminary account of the old Ashmolean build- 
ing. On its Upper Storey is the “ Great 
Room” holding the Lewis Evans collection, 
the occasion of this guide. The Astrolabe 


section, comprising sixty-three examples, is | 
the pride of the whole, but romantic though | 


it be the orreries, the old surveying instru- 
ments, the the lodestones and portable dials 
and the Arabic globe come near to rival ‘it. 
We have here the record of the discovery, in 
the Library of St. John’s College, of a theo- 
dolite which on being cleaned, exhibited the 
name “Humphrey Cole’ and the date 1586, 
thereby establishing Cole as the first known 
maker of the theodolite. The book contains 
indeed, a surprising amount of information. 
Its author’s name is sufficient guarantee not 


merely for accuracy but also for skill in selec-_ 


tion from his mass of material, and in pre- 


senting his subjects in their most interesting | 


aspect. Once possessed it will keep its place 
on the owner’s bookshelf. 
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|‘ A Flying Visit to the Middle Kast. 
Samuel Hoare. (Cambridge 
| Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 
| SAMUEL HOARE and Mr. Amery visited 
| Iraq during the Easter recess of this year, 
The objects of the journey were partly politi- 
cal, partly administrative, but pursuit of them 
did not hinder Sir Samuel from attention to 
the historical and archeological interest of 
the Middle East. Ancient history and anti- 
quities with mention of the British and na- 
tive personages visited, an account of Easter 
at Jerusalem, and notice of picturesque de- 
tail in the immense work of the Air Force 
throughout this region, furnish the best part 
of the book. The style and the writer’s atti- 
tude are unpretentious, as his observations 
go little beyond what any traveller of ordinary 
education would pick out and dwell upon in 
a like case; but this “C major” way of 
writing has its own effectiveness. Among 
many obvious and interesting contrasts be- 
tween past and present Sir Samuel records 
one not so obvious—a splendid five-masted sail- 
ing-ship on the Suez Canal beneath the aero- 
planes with Copenhagen and an _ eighteenth 
} century date upon it. 


' Catalogue of the Byron Memorial Exhibition. 
Compiled and annotated by R. H. Griffith 
and H. Jones. (The University of 
Texas.) 

IBLIOGRAPHY has long since given a new 
) aspect to the old monumentum aere peren- 

nius and the Byron Memorial Exhibition held 
in the Library of the University of Texas 
was among the most satisfactory commemora- 
tions of the centenary of the poet’s death. 
The University has no inconsiderable Byron 
collection of its own, and for the occasion 
it was enriched by loans trom private_libra- 
ries and in particuar from that of Mrs. 
Stark, of Orange, owner of several good Byron 
MSS. The Catalogue has been drawn up with 
all the competence that could be wished for. 
It is worth study on the part of collectors, 
partly from the minuteness and fullness with 
which the collation has been carried out, and 
partly because here and there this careful 
labour has discovered a new or made correc- 
tion of an old detail. 

The Tendency in Present-day Drawing. By S. 
C. Kaines Smith. (London, P. and D. Col- 
naghi. 2s.) 

4 ig essay, illustrated with one colour plate 

and eight half-tone reproductions 

ictures. 


By Sir 
University 


resolves itself into comment on the 
The drawings are chosen to show a tendency 
towards deliberate “ pattern” as_ distinct 
from mere composition of line and_ colour, 
The writer sees in this a logical development 
on the part of British art. (He perceives an 
interesting possibility along these lines of a 
return to Renaissance ideals, and has some 
remarks upon the eagerness with which many 
| — are now turning to the study of the 
past. 


Free Press. Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
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